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* Bern teihde Woneliy of'ne sect are we.” 
+ roared on every side of him, and he was “ From the bottom of my soul,” re- 
LORENZO, soon wet to the skin by the heavy rain | plied Lorenzo. 
OR, THE ROBBER. which fell, while the murky darkness “ Then come with us;” and he was 


Men are too often driven by despair and scorn to 
commit actions which destroy their credit forever, 
and but for which they would have been valuable 
members of society. 


Gloomy and tempestuous was the day 
that Lorenzo left the place of his birth; 
but it was in unison with his feelings, 
for Lorenzo was the child of sorrow and 
the victim of oppression: he never had 
known the endearing attentions of a pa- 
rent’s love, nor had he ever been bless- 
ed with the smiles of fortune; wretched 
and neglected, he had managed to drag 
on a wearisome existence, till a severe 
fit of illness stopped his usual resources, 
and when in consequence of this he was 
compelled to solicit charity from the 
wealthy, he experienced nothing but 
scorn and insult. Oh! God, exclaimed 
this unhappy man, never more will I be- 
hold the sun rise in the place of my birth; 
I will now quit its walls with detesta- 
tion, nor will I enter them again, unless 
it be with ample power to be revenged. 
Take heed, ye citizens, cruel, selfish, 
and unfecling men, for the worm when 
trod upon will turn! Take heed then, for 
what you make me, let it rest upon your 
own heads! It was thus Lorenzo ex- 
claimed as he quitted his native city, 
with, all the property he possessed in the 
world, a faithful dog, proof against the 
frowns of adversity, and a pair of old 
pistols. 

In this sorrowful frame of mind, he 
pursued his journey, till the shades of 
night surrounded him. Thus he con- 
tinued his route until total darkness suc- 
ceeded, when he found, by the obstacles 
he met with, that he was entangled in 
the mazes of a forest. A storm, which 


had been sometime gathering, now be- 
gan to rage with great fury. 


The wind 





was only rendered more profound by the 
vivid flashes of lightning which occa- 
sionally broke from the dark clouds. To 
render the whole scene more awful and 
tremendous, peals of thunder reverbe- 
rated round him. “ Rage on, ye winds, 
and rains descend upon my devoted 
head; destroy me, ye lightnings, and 
thereby give me what I have never yet 
known—peace. Give me, in the grave, 
what [have never yet possessed, ahome; 
or, if I am destined still longer to wan- 
der on the face of the earth, oh! heaven, 
grant me revenge on mankind!” ex- 
claimed the furious wanderer. 

*¢ Stop!” cried three men, who rushed 
from a thicket—“* Your money or your 
life,” pote 

** Money, my friends,” replied Loren- 
zo, “* T have not. My life is at your 
service.” 

‘© Who art thou?” demanded the rob- 


ber. ? 
‘© A man!” 
“ Where art thou journeying?” 
“ To hell, if it will give the regere!” 


‘¢ Who are your enemies??? “™) 
“ The human race!” 
*¢ Canst thou be resolute?”’ 
‘ As death.” 

“© And secret?” 

“« As the grave.” 

“ Nor hesitate at deeds of blood?” 

“« Like the ferocious tyger, I glory in 
them!” 

‘*« Well spoken,” continued one of the 
robbers, ** and as a man should speak.” 

“ True,” said another, “ he is the 
very man we want to complete our num- 
ber.” 

“ Friend,” continued the third, “TI 
suppose you perceive what our profes- 
sion is, should you like to become one of 


| 
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us?” 


immediately conducted by them into the 
most retired part of the forest, where 
they came to a spot surrounded by stu- 
pendous rocks, in one of which was their 
abode, which was only to be approached 
by an artificial door, so constructed that 
none but those entrusted with the secret 
could have possibly imagined such a 
place to exist. Here, on giving the 
watch-word, they were instantly admit- 
ted into a large cavern, brilliantly light- 
ed up, and where, on every side, fero- 
cious magnificence was visible. A con- 
siderable number of the banditti were 
assembled in this place, and Lorenzo 
underwent a strict examination, the re- 
sult of which was his appointment to be 
one of the fraternity; nor was he -by any 
means displeased at his new situation, 
for plenty seemed to reign in this abode, 
while the wealth of it was countless; so 
that to Lorenzo, who had ever been the 
creature of want and poverty, it appear- 
ed quite fascinating. 

Soon after this, the whole banditti be- 
ing returned, a noble feast was served 
up, when a complete scene of debauche- 
ry ensued. 

The following evening, they went 
abroad in several parties, in quest of 
plunder, and returned as usual to a ge- 
neral supper in the cavern, which some 
among them always remained behind to 
guard. Thus the time always run on in 
the same manner, though in their excur- 
sions they sometimes met with conside- 
rable resistance, and some loss. Loren- 
zo, by his desperate bravery, soon ~be- 
came their principal favourite, and was 
always appointed to conduct the most 
dangerous enterprises; in all of which he 
was generally successful, whilst his 
heart delighted in the carnage he crea- 
ted. Neither sex nor age could save 
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itself from the implacable revenge he 
had sworn against all mankind. His 
only gratification seemed to consist in 
the horrible tortures he was able to in- 
flict. The daughter he would cause to 
to be violated in the presence of her dis- 
tracted parents, and the infant he would 
cruelly mangle before the eyes of its 
agonized mother, and then exultingly 
exclaim, ** Remember! ’tis Lorenzo, the 
robber, who has done this! Lorenzo, the 
outcast and the oppressed!” 

In this manner several years elapsed, 
when in a desperate encounter with a 
large body of travellers, their captain 
was killed by a pistol-ball; in conse- 
quence of which, Lorenzo was imme- 
diately elected to fill his place, an office 
he accepted with pleasure, as it enlar- 
ged his power of revenge; at this period 
the band consisted of sixty resolute 
men, but after Lorenzo’s accession to 
the command, their numbers were soon 
doubled, Against his native town his 
hatred seemed constantly to increase. 
“ Friends,’ he would exclaim to his 
troop, “if youlove me, plunder F ; 
one ducat from thence is more valua- 
ble to me thana thousand from any other 
place.” 

. The consequence was, this unfortu- 





nate town became the constant scene of 


plunder, and when any particular crimi- 
nal act was committed, the following 
placard was sure to be placed on some 
conspicuous situation: 

‘¢ Citizens of F ; *tis the scorned 
and insulted Lorenzo to whom you are 
indebted. Remember the despised Lo- 
renzo! He swears revenge!” 


(To be continued. ) 











ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


PEDLAR....NO. XII. 


We lay before our readers ano- 
ther of those letters which have of late 
formed the subject of the * Pedlar.”’ 
‘The ideas of the present letter are of an 
interesting nature, and we hope will 
elicit some further observations from 
those who feel an interest in the welfare 
of the rising generation. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

I make a difference between schools 
and education, greater than may be 
imagined between the place and the ob- 
jects of its institution, for here are ma- 
nv schools without education, and much 
education without schools. There is a 
school here, which if you except some 
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of the first medical schools in the world, 
and a few nominal professorships, may 
be considered equal to those seminaries 
of education called with you academies. 
Whether the intention of the founders 
has not been complied with, or whether 
it receives its name in derision, matters 
but little, this school is called a UNIVER- 
sity. ‘There must be a college below 
it; and then proceeding in regular gra- 
dations an academy, and what thought 
I to myself, when I understood the 
branches which are realy taught in the 
university, and considered the usual 
gradations of colleges, academies, &c. 
what must be the rank of their common 
schools. But it is only a name, as the 
boy said who sold his frozen pies in the 
winter, and called them “hot pies.” It 
is only the name of the thing, for more 
people finish a classical education in this 
city out of the walls of this’ university, 
than within them; and I believe there 
are good reasons for it, as the standing 
of this school, with the exception pre- 
viously made, is very inconsiderable. I 
shall proceed to answer your inquiries 
relative to the more general sources of 
education. If there are no schools in 
this city under the direction of public 
authority, excepting such as are proper- 
ly called charity schools, every teacher 
rests his hopes of success on private pa- 
tronage, and his own exertions. ‘This 
at first view may be considered as ad- 
vantageous to the pupil—it is to be 
feared that the result has not been fa- 
vourable to such a conclusion. Many 
undertake the business of teaching who 
cannot afford to wait the success which 
would in time attend a system of edyca- 
tion which their judgements would sanc- 


1tion. The fruit of their exertions would 


not be immediately conspicuous in their 
scholars, and they might be considered 
as incompetent teachers. ‘hey, there- 
fore, Against their better judgment, 
initiat€ their scholars rapidly into a 
partial knowledge of every branch with 
which they themselves are acquainted, 
and leave them with that superficial ac- 
quaintance with science which will serve 
rather to mislead than guide them. 
Another evil attending a want of 
having teachers located by established 
authority, is the necessity which every 
parent and guardian is under, of judg- 
ing of the ability of the person who is 
to instruct his child or charge. This, 
every parent is not capable of—want of 
time may hinder some from paying that 
attention tothe qualification of the tea- 
cher, which is necessary. Some may 
be too indolent to exert themselves in 








this important duty; others may be too 
inattentive to the real interest of their 
children to make the necessary inqui- 
ries; and many, very many, in this and 
every other city, who are able and wil- 
ling to pay a qualified instructor, are ab- 
solutely incompetent to judge of the 
ability of the teacher, or improvements 
of the scholar. 

Want of proper discipline, the soul of 
schools, is another evil attending this 
retail system of instruction—the child 
becomes disaffected with his teacher, or 
acquires a dislike to some of his school 
mates, and enters some general com- 
plaints to his parents. ‘These are con- 
stantly renewed, with a promise that if 
he can be sent to another school, of 
which he has made his choice, he will 
pay all attention to his studies. Schools 
are plenty—the request is not deemed 
unreasonable—at least it is not without 
precedent every day—the boy obtains 
permission to change schools as soon 
as the quarter shall have expired. In 
the mean time his studies are neglected 
until he begins afresh with his new tea- 


-cher—the present master is not solicit- 


ous that his scholar should improve, that 
another may have the credit—the boy 
is therefore neglected, and there is no 
surety that another master will please a 
whole quarter. Beside all this loss of 
time, a change inthe mode of teaching 
is necessary in consequence, as almost 
every man has a manner of conveying 
instruction and arranging studies pecu- 
liar to himself; some time is therefore 
necessary after each removal, for the 
boy to become acquainted with those 
new rules, in order to prosecute his 
studies as before. 

Parents too differ materially in their 
ideas of government, and scarcely one 
places his child under a teacher with- 
out some particular request relative to 
discipline. This, if complied with, in- 
troduces an appearance, at least, of fa- 
vouritism—if not complied with, the 
parent is displeased, and the master 
loses a scholar, All this might be ea- 
sily remedied, would parents but con- 
sent to be taxed the tenth of what they 
pay for tuition, and have the amount 
vested in the hands of a school commit- 
tee with power and ability to select suit- 
able teachers, and who should annually 
or semi-annually, ‘examine the pupils in 
the different branches. 

I believe that the znterest of the money 
paid for private tuition in this city, 
would support public schools sufficient 
for all who wish to attend. I shall con- 
tinue this subject inmynext. Adieu. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


THE PARTERRE. 


CHAP. IIL. 
«© And pale concluding winter, comes at lasi.” 


Winter with its chilling blasts had 
now assumed its dreary reign, when 
Mr. Alberti, who had for some time 
previously removed to the city, pro- 
posed to his family an excursion to their 
country retreat, as he had urgent busi- 
ness to transact with a few of the sur- 
rounding peasantry his tenants. The 
countenances of his two daughters 
sparkled with delight; they anticipated 
the pleasure that would arise from their 
visit, without fully considering the 
change that nature would naturally as- 
sume, from the presence of this rigor- 
ous season. ‘The next morning they 
entered their carriage with joyful hearts, 
and a few days travel took them to the 
cottage, in which an old maiden aunt 
had resided during their absence. 

The sterile and desolate view which 
the country now afforded, when con- 
trasted with the animated and lively 
appearance which it presented at their 
last visit, conveyed to the two young 
ladies melancholy sensations, The trees 
were stripped of their different colour- 
ed foliages, and the fields around had 
lost their beautiful verdure: many of 
the feathered inhabitants of the groves, 
which used to delight this virtuous fa- 
mily with their various musical lays, and 
with their beautiful coloured plumages, 
had fled to enjoy a clime more conge- 
nial to their nature. In the place of 
their sprightly lay, and the soothing 
rustling of leaves, which gentle zephyrs 
had, during the summer season so pleas- 
ingly vibrated; the spirit of the storm, 
riding from the north upon the bleak 
rushing winds, frequently accompanied 
with hail, sleet, or snow, poured around 
their dwelling, and fiercely ‘whispered 
his sharp notes to proclaim his dreary 
approach. 

A few days after their arrival, Mr. 
Alberti having settled affairs satisfac- 
tory to his tenants, took a solitary walk 
towards his Parterre; before he had 
reached the end of the serpentine lawn, 
before green, but now faded and cover- 
ed with a bed of snow, whiter than the 
spotless lilly; his daughters, who had 
from the cottage attentively observed 
him, hastily put on their bonnets, fol- 
lowed, and overtook him as he was en- 
tering the garden. Whilst pacing the 
walk, and observing the destructive ef- 
fects of this rigorous season, memory, 
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the faculty of pain as well as of plea- 
sure, arose in their mind; but when 
joined with association, it was too much 
for their sensibility to contain, without 
paying to the departed beauties of the 
place a tribute—a few tears flowed si- 
lently down their cheeks. As they pen- 


sively pursued their walk, they beheld 


this spot, once solovely and so fascina- 
ting, being{richly decked with the boun- 
teous gifts of, Flora, now a desart. 
Nothing was to be seen where they once 
bloomed, but an expansive sheet of 
snow: above which appeared leafless 
shrubs, and a few withered and dried 
stems, sad remains of their once “ blush- 
ing honours!” 

The sun brightly shining upon the 
surface of the snow, reflected its light, 
so intensely, that until their sight be- 
came accommodated to its glare, they 
were almost incapable of seeing. ‘The 
leafless branches of the trees were in- 
cased in ice and snow, so that when 
moved by the frigid blast they brightly 
glistened; but, when their branches, by 
their vibratory motion, broke with a 
crackling noise their icy bonds, which, 
being precipitated to the ground, through 
the rays of the sun, one would suppose 
that they yielded and were dropping 
fakes of the purest silver. 

They continued their walk until they 
came to the rivulet which washed the 
lower part of the garden, it now se- 
cretly rolled its smothered stream be- 
neath a firm icy crust, by which it was 
covered; even the power of uttering its 
gurgling plaint, was denied it: all was 
silence—desolation—-and death. The 
birds of passage, who had often made 
vocal this spot and its environs, had mi- 
grated to the south, seeking a milder 
clime, where they could indulge their 
dallience in their sports of love, bréath- 
ing the elastic air perfumed by Flora’s 
rich and variegated treasures, and make 
vocal their chosen place of abode with 
their melodious and thankful notes.— 
But here, at this sterile season, only now 
and then a solitary wing fluttered over 
this once beautiful spot: the snow-bird 
was seen hopping upon the ground, and 
flying among the bushy cedar trees 
which lined the borders of the Parterre; 
and a few robins, which extreme want 
had rendered tame, not finding their ac- 
customed sustenance in this now desart 
place, advanced close to their feet, and 
seemed to solicit the open hand of 
charity. f 

The hum of the industrious bees in 
this rigorous season, no longer could be 
heard; they had retired to their hives 
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for security, and now supported them- 
selves on their summer’s industry. ‘The 
various insects which also used to fre- 
quent this place, had disappeared: they 
had flown to a more genial clime,,or 
were lying in atorpid and inactive state, 
until the spring’s enlivening power should 
arouse them from their transitury death. 
Many of those which had retired to 
their respective places of abode, during 
the frigid season, as, in the earth, in 
wood, in pods of silk, in cotton or of 
wool, would rise by the returning sun’s 
vivifying principal, and become as beings 
of a new creation: those who had ne- 
glected to provide for their winter sus- 
tenance, lay dead in retired places, or 
scattered over the surface of the ground. 

The deserted appearance of the Par- 
terre, caused melancholy sensations to 
arise in the minds of the young ladies. 
Nothing there appeared to interest 
them; and feeling the effects of the cold 
air, blowing across the fallen snow, 
much sooner than they would if more 
pleasingly employed, and dreading its 
influence on their delicate healths, they 
intreated their father toreturn with them 
to the cottage. ‘They now left the gar- 
den, and soon arrived at their apart- 
ment, and quickly assembled around an 
open and cheerful blaze, and expressed 
their joy at the warmth it afforded.— 
Their conversation soon changed to the 
present forlorn appearance of nature in 
general; and to that of their Parterre in 
particular. ‘The girls peevishly seemed 
to arraign the wisdom of Providence 
for bestowing upon them, in his change 
of seasons, so surly and disagreeable a 
one as that of the winter; and observed, 
that the condition of the inhabitants of 
the country must be very miserable du- 
ring so inclement a season. 

Mr. Alberti bade them call to mind 
the effect, that continued warm weather 
would have upon vegetation. He ob- 
served, that the flowers which bloom 
early in the spring soon disappear, and 
are succeeded by others which rise into 
existence: when these are faded and 
gone, still many which had-bloomed be- 
fore, open and expand their blossoms; 
these likewise, after a short time, lose 
their crowning honours. ‘Thus, the va- 
rious species joyfully display their bo- 
somed charms, until time’s wrinkling 
and fading influence causes them mourn- 
fully to shrink, and close their once 
lovely bosom; or with regret to scatter 
their rich and variegated treasures upon 
the lap of their mother earth. ‘They 
thus bloom 
closes the varying scene. 


and wither until winter 


He asked 
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them, if they conceived it possible for 
the plants which had once yielded their 
riches, to arise, and to display their 
beauties in the same season in their for- 
mer state of perfection, without a se- 
cond time receiving an accumulation of 
vitality, with which they only can be 
enabled to Spring into existence. The 
girls answered in the negative; but 
wished to be informed, whether he 
thought winter necessary to enable ve- 
getation again to spring into action.— 
Mr. Alberti replied in the affirmative. 
You have observed, said he, those flow- 
ers that open their blossoms at the first 
approach of their genial season, to fade 
and die a few days after they have been 
expanded; several months of warm 
weather succeeds, but yet they bloom 
not again a second time. If we now 
and then see a solitary instance, their 
accumulated excitability is not sufficient 
to bring them to the same state of per- 
fection they had before acquired. 

Nature, even in those regions in 
which a vertical sun displays his power, 
has her time of accumulation and of 
rest; the equinoxial storms which there 
rage, never fail of producing this ef- 
fect, and of creating sensations as dis- 
agreeable to its inhabitants, as our more 
rugged winter does tous. As every 
animated thing in nature is accommo- 
dated to its state of excitement, so their 
seasons would be as deleterious and de- 
structive to the vegetable, and to many 
of the animal creation in this part of the 
globe, as ours would be to theirs. If 
the year should fail to perform its re- 
gular course, every thing would fall into 
disorder; those trees which suspend 
from their boughs their various and lus- 
cious fruits, would cease to become pro- 
lific, and many of the grainerous plants 
which contribute so essentially to your 
sustenance, would be blasted. Some ot 
the animals of our clime would not in- 
crease their species; as many of the in- 
sects, and most of the feathered part of 
creation which but once in the year, 
and in the spring, feel the desire esta- 
blished by an all-wise Providence of 
procreating their species. 

Let us now take a partial survey of 
the benefits which arise to man, and 
especially to the cultivators of the land, 
who you observed must be so very mi- 
serable during this rigorous season.— 
This is the time in which nature, as our 
intellectual sensations informs us, se- 
critly performs her accumi iting or 
re, encrating work; but according to our 
sensations, physical or common, lics 
idle: she therefore ceases to produce 
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fruit, and man to cultivate her bosom. 
But, in this physical repose of nature, 
the harvest of the preceding warm sea- 
son, 1s preparing by the industrious cot- 
tagers to be made subservient to their 
respective wants. If summer were to 
follow summer in succession, the life of 
an industrious farmer would constantly 
be a life of drudgery and labour: he 
would lose that state of independence 
which he at present enjoys, by being in 
a great measure, dependent on those 
who would have to prepare for his im- 
mediate wants the produce of his own 
lands. 

Whilst around the huts of the inha- 
bitants, in the winter season, appear de- 
solation and death, within is experi- 
enced joy and contentment. The spright- 
ly damsel plies the industrious wheel, 
or their knitting needles, while seated 
around a cheertul hearth, singing a fa- 
vourite lay or telling a diverting story; 
whilst the steady strokes of the flail is 
heard resounding from the barn, or the 
clattering noise of the fan, winnowing 
the golden grain;—and frequently from 
the swiit flying sleigh, ludicrous and 
enlivening tales are toid of things past, 
and of things that never were in exis- 
tence, which is often interrupted by 
bursts of roaring laughter:—sometimes 
the merry strokes of a fiddle excite 
their attention, or a loudly cheered 
song; whilst the jingling of the bells, 
and the joyful trot of the nag, all con- 
spire to render their day, a day of piea- 
sure. 

Thus you perceive, my daughters, 
that this is a season of cheerfulness 
among the industrious peasantry—ot 
festivity and mirth. They are now pre- 
paring, and are enjoying, the fruits of 
their summer’s industry; fruits which 
they laboured’ for, and earned by the 
sweat of their brow. The two young 
ladies heard their father’s obServations 
with delight. Serenity again appeared 
upon their countenances. ‘They now 
at his request, retired to their room to 
prepare for their departure for the city, 
which was to take place early the next 
morning. 
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FROM THE LOOKER-ON, 


My constant attention to the various 
descriptions of characters into which 
mankind distribute themselves, has 
brought me acquainted with several 
smaller classes and subdivisions, which 
pass unobserved by those who watch 
these diversities less narrowly than my- 





self. In my profession of a Looker-on, 
there 1s a skill in classing and arranging 
not unlike that which is expected from 
he botanist in the detail of his particu- 
lar science, It will often happen, that 
a curious individual among men, like a 
rare specimen among plants, will pass 
for a non-descript with those who have 
pushed their researches to but a mode- 
rate extent; while others, who have 
prosecuted their inquiries with greater 
accuracy and ardour, and have taken 
richer and wider views of their subject, 
will have no difficulty, for the most part, 
in referring in some separate division 
each fresh particular, and gaining a pro- 
perty in their new discoveries by thus 
bringing them within a sort of enclo- 
sure. 

In the course of my observations, 
there has started up in my way aset of 
men who are occupied through all the 
prime part of their lives in hunting after 
their own genius without success; who, 
with unwearied pertinacy, are forcing 
their faculties into every channel but the 
right, and, after torturing their minds a 
thousand ways, yield to the depression of 
constant disappointment, and sink into 
barren despondency, or the ruinous re- 
sources of vulgar dissipation. ‘Those 
who are without the restlessness of am- 
bition, or the promptitude of talents, 
may easily find their proper level, and 
have only to live in harmiess inoccupa- 
tion, or toil under the directions of an 
active task-master; but such as feel a 
consciousness of ability, and a spirit to 
exert it, have a strong interest in disco- 
vering the employment most congenial 
to their characters, and proportionate to 
their capacities. Under this latter de- 
scription the greatest part of us most 
certainly may rank; for, happily, the 
instances are not common, wherein na- 
ture has sent mere blanks into life, of 
which no application can be made to the 
general advantage: and I am apt to 
think that many of the least gifted 
amongst us, have fire enough within us 
to yieid a spark, if our destiny do but 
bring us into collision with the proper 
object. 

I remember, about five and thirty 
years ago, at college, a youth of a fair 
face, a plump condition, and a vivacity 
of deportment, who was most sanguine- 
ly bent upon discovering that particular 
spot in the whole range of human ex- 
cellence, which nature had designed him 
to illuminate, and where his genius 
might claim a sort of home and inherj- 
tance. Dick Addle, without, bein 


obliged to Plato, had accidentally fallen 
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upon the ancient doctrine of reminis- 
cence; and it was a blind opinion ot his, 
that if we could but hit upon the pursuit 
that corresponded with the stress and 
tendency of our genius, we should have 
little else to do but to exert the faculty 
of memory in resuming those ideas 
which had been given us at our births, 
and which only needed to encounter 
their congenial objects to be summoned 
into life and activity. 

Dick set out on his discoveries with 
amazing ardour, and proceeded with 
uncommon perseverance; all the ocean 
of his intellect was sailed over, and its 
shallows ascertained with plummet and 
line; but Dick saw nothing but a barren 
sea: and still, as he urged his course, 
there was opened before him a wider 
and more disconsolate expanse of sullen 
uniformity. I used to pity this young 


gentleman very much, on the account of 


his repeated failures; and could not 
help lamenting that so much good mean- 
ing should meet with so much ill luck. 

But Dick was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours; sometimes he was an author, 
sometimes a patron, sometimes a politi- 
cla, sometimes a jester, sometimes a 
a phiiosopher, and sometimes a fidler; 
now a Mayisirate, now aimechanic, an 
antiquary, an alyebraist, an astroloyer; 
but all wouid not do; for before Dick 
had got half through with his metamor- 
phoses and experiments, he was robbed, 
ridiculed, cheated, cuffed, lampooned, 
posied, pelted, roasted, cut up, tossed 
ina blanket, and so often kicked, that, 
as we read in Hudibras, he rose at last 
to such nicety of discrimination, as to 
tell, by his sensations alone, the differ- 
ence between Spanish and neat’s leather. 

Under all these trials and defeats, 
Dick’s face grew longer, and his purse 
shorter every day; till, by one oi the 
luckiest accidents in the world, Dick 
married a wife, and at the end of three 
years being the father of five rosy 
children, he appeared every where with 
the most smiling and contented face in 
the world; declaring to all his friends, 
that his pains were at last rewarded, by 
the discovery of his particular talent, 
which lay, as was proved, in supplying 
the community with healthy children, 
and in teaching them to ride on broom- 
sticks. 

Not all the gravity, however of his 
more consequential situation in lite, 


could ever banish from the memories of 


his college acquaintance, the ridiculous 
name that was given to him, of Doubt- 
ing Dicky. I am informed too, that 
his original character has frequently 


‘may perhaps be serviceable to those 
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discovered itself afresh, in the embar- 
rassment he has laboured under in the 
disposal of his children; and that his 
eldest son, after being drubbed as a wit, 
thrown into a ditch in the character of 
a fox-hunter, and cashiered as a soldier, 
was, about a month ago, with great dif- 
ficulty recovered from drowning by the 
process of the Humane Society, after 
courageously setting the Thames at de- 
fiance with his diving-bell and balloon, 
in the character of a modern philoso- 
pher. 

I beg leave to follow up this account 
of poor Dick Addle, with a rule that 


who may happen to find themselves in 
a similar distress. Let such as doubt, 
like Dick, of their proper destination, 
make choice at once of some humble 
handicraft employment, in which there 
is littie risk to themselves, and a profit 
to the community. in these unambi- 
tious waiks of life, a failure can deter- 
minate in no consequential evils; while, 
on the contrary, the unsuccessful trials 
which are every day made in the pro- 
vinces of genius and taste, spread wide 
and deep their mischievous eflects, and 
leave lasting impressions of injury and 
discredit. 

{ have no doubt but that society must 
gain greatly by the general adoption of 
such arule as I have iaid down; ior 
where it loses one man ot real genius, It. 
will escape a score of pretenders. Be- 
sides which, perhaps it wouid be found, 
that out of the mass of mechanical in- 
dustry, into which [ would throw all 
ihese hesitating gentlemen, the more 
subtie and volatile parts would rise with 
a chemical alacrity, and leave behind 
them the heavier and solider substances, 
to occupy their n«tural places in the or- 
der of life. ? 

One of my ancestors, who was the 
greatest droll of all the Olive-branches, 
among other odd particulars, has ieft us 
a list of the accidental discoveries which 
his different acquaintance have made of 
their own talents, and the occasions of 
those discoveries, a few articles of which 
I wiil lay before my readers. 

11th of March, 1672.—Sam Stunt, 
happening to put himself into a pair of 
scales in the course of some experiments 
on the effects of air on the human body, 
discovered himself to be the exact 
weight for a horse; and instead of a ri- 
diculous philosopher, is become a very 
learned jockey. : 

ist of April.—Tom Hardcastle, in 
endeavouriny io be witty this day on all 





mankind, found he did better as a buit, 
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and has since served in that capacity, 
to the great entertainment oft his friends. 

4th of June.—Ned Spare-rib began 
to walk the hospital this day, and con- 
vinced himself and the world before 
night, that nature had designed him for 
a carcase-butcher. 

17th of August.—Will Cross-stick, 
who had written several pamphlets, and 
much treason, without turning a penny, 
as he was whistling out his meditations, 
saw arusty razor lying on the road: 
his genius took fire at the omen, and he 
is since become a topping barber at 
Shore-ditch. : 

2d of September.—Jack Parsnip, who 
had begun his career as a parish-oflicer, 
and had since stepped forward as a great 
politician, being pursued hard by the 
bailiffs, hid himself in a dung-cart: his 
genius for gardening began immediate- 
ly to make great shoots; and the best 
melons in the county are now of his 
raising. 

4th of November.—Bob Smirk, after 
tollowing the business of an attorney 
without success for many years, found 
out his talent for mimicry as he follow- 
ed a rich uncle to the grave. 

Ist of December.—Ben Bodkin was 
a fellow of sprightly parts; he felt con- 
scious of a genius for something, but he 
did not know what; he tried various 
callings and occupations, till being hired 
at the theatre to assist in the procession 
in the tragedy of Alexander the Great, 
he scraped acquaintance with a journey- 
man taylor: his genius developed itself 
in a moment; and before Alexander 
could well get into Babylon, he drew a 
a pair of scissors from his pocket, and 
made a desperate effort to cabbage the 
skirt of his royal mantle. I am told that 
at this day there is nothing in the whole 
trade so capital as the cut of Ben Bod- 
kin’s coats. 

24th of December.—As Bob Furbish 
was turning the corner of a street, his 
hat was blown off into an auctioneer’s 
pulpit: he followed it close, and moun- 
ted the rostrum just as they began to 
bid for it. The moment he saw the 
crowd below him, the workings of his 
mind were prodigious; he declared 
himself imspired, and hurried down 
without his hat: the next day he enter- 
ed into the profession; and no man han- 
dles the hammer like Bob Furbish at 
this hour. 

2d of January, 1673.—Paul Puff had 
acted as a pedlar, puppetshow-man, and 
quack-doctor, till, being tempted on the 
evening of this day to take a hot mut- 
ton-pye in exchange for a box of pills, 
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the pastry-cook was lighted: up in his | 


soul, and his shop is now the most con- 
siderable in the city. 








THE PUZZLED LANDLORD. 

The following anecdote, from its ori- 
ginality\may not be unworthy of mser- 
tion: 

Being deputed to make choice of a 
house, and to order an annual dinner 
for a party of gentlemen, I determined 
upon one pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Thames, in the village of 
Morlake. Having agreed with the 
landlord as to terms, and the precise 
dishes that were to be placed on the ta- 
ble, I informed him, that in the event 
of the party being likewise satisfied, I 
would transmit him a letter, by post, 
naming the day, &c. ‘heir consent 
being’signified, | wrote——merely stating, 
that on such a day he might expect us, 
to the number of twenty-two——at so 
much per head, and to guard against 
any misunderstanding, I thought it pru- 
dent to recapitulate the dishes we had 
previously agreed’ upon—beginning, 
‘viz. fish, veal, ham, &c.’ 

By the return of post I received the 
following curious answer, the original 
of which I transmit you, being aware 
that without good proof the merit of 
the anecdote might be lost in the idea 
of its being manufactured:— 

‘Sir, I received your commands, but 
I dont know what you means by Vice- 
lecit as I dint hear you mention it when 
you was at Mortlake, every thing else 
shall be obeyed. Yours to Command, 

Epw. B—p. 

O—S—p, Martlake, Fuly 4. 

This letter of course afforded con- 
siderable mirth to the party who pe- 
rused it—but it appeared to me strange 
that my landlord should be incapable of 
understanding the contraction and yet 
write the word at length though impro- 
perly spelt. To reconcile this point I 
was at considerable trouble, and I can- 
not convey the result of my inquiries 
in a better form than as the dialogue 
actually took place upon the receipt of 
my letter, at which time the landlord, 
his wife, and a waiter were in the inn. 
¢ Why wife, did you ever hear me men- 
tion such a dish as viz. when the gen- 
tleman was down here ordering the 
dinner?’ ‘ Lord, husband, no: what is 
viz?’ A gentleman who had just paid 
the waiter for his morning beverage, 
hearing the last question, politely an- 
swered, ‘It means Videlicet, madam, 
and passed on. Here mine host was 
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again at a pause; when he suddenly 
exclaimed—+ And what is Videlicet? I 
never heard of sucha dish -as that in my 
life.’—* Nor I, husband, though I have 
lived in the first families—aye, and 
where every kind of made dish has been 
sent to table.’ ‘Thomas, do you know 
what is Videlicet?’>—* No Sir; but I sup- 
pose it’s some of those new-fangled 
dishes that the French are so fond of. 
Ill ask in the kitchen.’ The inquiries 
in the kitchen were equally unsuccess- 
ful; but Thomas, upon recollection, 
thought he had heard a fish of that 
name. ‘l’o the beach my landlord im- 
mediately proceeded; allthe river fisher- 
men were in turn applied to, but all were 
equally positive that Videlicet did not 
grow in the river Thames, or else they 
must have caught him—perhaps it might 
be a salt-water fish; but that opinion 
was not supported by the landlady, who 
declared that if Videlicet was any thing 
it was a made dish; and, not to expose 
their ignorance, they agreed to apolo- 
gize, and make no further inquiries. 

On the day of dinner, which, to do 
the landlord credit, was excellent, the 
idea of viz. was not forgotten; the in- 
quiries for it were so numerous that 
the landlord who waited in person, 
thought proper, with many apologies, 
to express his regret that he had not 
been able to procure it in time—the let- 
ter came too late—the notice was too 
short—but desirous to oblige, he had 
placed on the table in its stead, a giblet 
pye. 

This explanation, produced such an 
involuntary, such a general burst of 
laughter, that we all sensibly felt for the 
landlord’s embarrassment, from which, 
however, he was adroitly relieved 
by one of the party observing— Why 
really, Mr. B. I admire your substitu- 
tion—your giblet pye is excellent, and 
so like vidilicet that I shall never again 
eat of the one without thinking of the 
other.’—-I am yours, &c. [Lon. Mag. 


THE HUNGRY ARAB. 
A Tale from the Tohfet Al Morjaihs. 


An Arab, who was travelling through 
the desert, was almost exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, when he unexpected- 
ly perceived a man who had spread his 
cloak upon the ground and was taking 
his repast with an excellent appetite.— 
The Arab saluted him according to cus- 
tom, and sat down beside him. “ Whence 
?” asked the stranger.— 





comest thous 
“ From the village,” replied the famish- 





en 





ed Arab; hoping that he should be in- 
vited to partake. ‘ Hast thou seen my 
house?” continued the former. ‘ Yes,” 
answered the Arab; “it is beautiful and 
magnificent; its roof reaches the sky, 
and its court is delightful as the plains 
of Paradise.” 

Hast thou seen my shepherd’s dog? 

O, yes! He watches thy herds and 
thy flocks with such vigilance that not a 
wolf dares to approach them. 

Hast thou seen my son, Chalid? 

Yes; he was at school, and was read- 
ing to his master in the Koran with 
great fluency, and in a most impressive 
tone. 

How is Chalid’s mother? _ 

As well as thou canst wish; and there 
is not a creature, either male or female, 
in all Arabia, who manages a house 
better, or can weave more skilfully, or 
bears a higher character for mildness 
or benevolence. 

Hast thou seen my camel, that carries 
out water! 

Yes; it is in the best condition. 

The man hearing all this welcome 
intelligence concerning his wife, his 
son, and his property, was so rejoiced 
that he began to eat with still greater 
appetite, but offered the languishing 
Arab not a single morsel. This unfor- 
tunate wretch, tormented with the pangs 
of hunger, was now ashamed of his 
flattery, and said to himself, “I must 
attack this covetous and insatiable fel- 
low in another way.” At this moment 
a dog came up; allured by the smell of 
the victuals, he stood still and wagged 
his tail. 

“Yes,” said the hungry Arab, “if 
thy dog were still alive, he would have 
wagged his tail exactly in the same man- 
ner.” —** Alas!” exclaimed the man, “ is 
my dog dead? How did he perish?” 

By drinking the blood of thy camel! 
said the Arab. 

What! did my camel die too? 

No, replied the Arab, they killed it 
for the funeral dinner of Chalid’s mo- 
ther. 

_O, heavens! is Chalid’s mother dead? 

Yes, answered the Arab. 

Of what disorder did she die? 

Of what disorder? she struck her 
head with such violence against Cha- 
lid’s tomb, that she died of the wound. 

What! my son dead too? 

A violent earthquake demolished thy 
house, said the Arab, and he was buried 
beneath its ruins. 

Grief and horror, at this melancholy 
intellizence, deprived the stranger of 
his appetite; he ceased to eat, rose from 
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his repast, left his provisions behind 
him, and hastened home with all possi- 
ble dispatch, while the hungry Arab sat 
down and regaled himself. 





A certain vicar, of a facetious turn, 
walking late one evening, meets his cu- 
rate highly elevated with the juice of 
the grape. ‘Oh! oh! Mr. Twangum,” 
says the vicar, “from whence come 
you?” Why, I dont know, doctor,” 
says he, “I have been spinning it out 
with my neighbour Freeport. ‘ Aye,” 
quoth the doctor, “ and now I perceive 
after your spinning it out, you are 
finishing the work by reeling it home.” 





MILTON. 


The Duke of York, afterwards James 
II. visited Milton when he was old and 
blind, and asked him if he did not think 
his loss of sight was a punishment on 
him for having opposed his father.— 
Milton, in answer to this insulting 
speech ,said, ** If our misfortunes in this 
world are in proportion to our offences, 
how much more sinful must your father 
have been than I, tor he lost his head, 
and I have only lost my eyes.” 





A CROWN. 


A French officer, who was a prisoner 
upon parole at Reading, met with a 
bible. He read it; and was so struck 
with its contents, that he was convinced 
of the folly of sceptical principles, and 
of the truth of christianity, and resolved 
to become a protestant. When his gay 
associates rallied him for taking so se- 
rious a turn, he said in his vindication, 
‘“Thave done no more than my old 
schoolfellow, Bernadotte, who has be- 
come a Lutheran.” ‘“ Yes, but he be- 
came so,”’ said his associate, ‘¢ to obtain 
a crown.” ‘* My motive,” said the 
christian officer, ** is the same; we only 
differ as to place. The object of Ber- 
nadotte is to obtain a crown in Sweden 
—iine is to obtaina crown in heaven.” 





_ Puke of Wharton and Colley Cibber. 


Granger relates an anecdote of the 
facetious Colley Cibber, that riding 
with the Duke of Wharton in his coach 
at Winchendon, Bucks, where the soil 
is a stiff clay, and the roads very deep 
and heavy, he thus addressed himself 
to his noble companion: “ Report says, 
that your grace is running out of your 
estates; but, I am sure it is impossible 
for you to run out of this.” 





THE PARTRIDGES AND THE DISH. 


Dominique being present when the 
king was at supper, fixed his eyes upon 
a dish of partridges. ‘The prince, per- 
ceiving it, said to an officer in atten- 
dance, “* Give that dish to Dominique.” 
“© What, sire, and the partridges also.” 
“ Yes,” said the king, “ and the par- 
tridges also.” Thus Dominique had 
with the partridges, the dish, which was 
of gold. 





LE CLERC. 


Some person observed to this acute 
and profound scholar, “ I think ‘ De 
mortis né/ isi bonum’ isa good saying.” 
“ De mortuis né/ nist verum,” said Le 
Clerc, is better.” “| Why so?” “ Be- 
cause truth can do no harm to the 
dead, and may do great good to the liv- 
ing.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 30, 1818. 











BANKS. 


We scarcely pass a day without hear- 
ing more or less of the evils of banks; 
indeed the public has suffered so much 
from these evils, that we should sup- 
pose they would not be easily caught. 
The refusal of banks to redeem their 
bills with specie, is but a small part of 
the evil which they bring upon the com- 
munity. They at one time discount 
liberally to those who apply, and then, 
after exciting expectations by their libe- 
rality, they destroy their dependents by 
an absolute refusal of acco:mmodations. 
This-evil is not confined to this city nor 
this state. We have before us an ac- 
count, on which we can depend, that 
the “Grand Bank,” on whose fa¥ours 
so many of the inhabitants of Massa-. 
chusetts depend, has absolutely failed; 
that a draft which was drawn on it by 
a citizen of Marblehead, for 15,000, 
was honoured for only 4000—cop FIs. 
This is indeed a painful occurrence, 
and its consequences must be severely 
felt by the inhabitants of Cape-Cod, 
Marblehead and its vicinity, who are 
in the habit of “ casting their bread upon 
the waters.” 


The city council of Charleston, S. 
C. has passed an act, forbidding any 
kind of theatrical exhibitions in that 
city without a license from the couneil; 
for which five hundred dollars are to be 
paid; and this license is to last but for 
one year, The act also forbids the re- 
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presentation of any piece which may 
have been disapproved of by the coun- 
cil. No person of colour, either bound 
or free, is to be admitted to those re- 
presentations, under a penalty of forfeit- 
ing the continuance of the license. 


We noticed that the prince regent 
was not present at the late marriage of 
his sister. ‘The court papers accounted 
for his absence by the painful sensations 
which this marriage must have caused, 
by awaking his memory to the recent 
death of his only daughter. This trait 
of feeling in the bosom of the prince, 
must exalt him in the esteem of all who 
learn it. One circumstance has, how- 
ever, transpired, which does not accord 
with this lively sensibility—in less than, 
three months from the death of the 

rincess Charlotte, his royal highness, 
her father, the prince regent, was PUB- 
LICLY DRUNK—and sung several songs 
suited to the occasion. 





MURDERS. 


We learn that a person by the name 
of O’Connor, and his three sons, have 
been apprehended for the murder of 
Mr. Irwin, of Bradford county. 

A most shocking murder was also 
committed on the characters of the play 
of the Castle Spectre, on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Olympic ‘Theatre— 
one female only, and a black man called 
Hassan, escaped the barbarous treat- 
ment which the others suffered, and 
it is feared that they, from being in bad 
company, did not escape without some 
injury. There are some peculiarities 
relating to this painful circumstance, 


that render it more extraordinary and | 


worthy of note;—it is a fact that this 
outrage was committed in a place where 
a short time since there was a public 
execution. One of the company had 
but just before escaped the rope. The 
surrounding scenery was horrible—and 
the whole transaction took place in view 
of a pit, that would have paralized any 
but hardened offenders, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Matilda, Henry, Charles and Edwin, 
were received after our poetry was sent 
to the press. ‘They will perceive, how- 
ever, that our poetical department is 
entirely occupied with original articles, 
Their favours shall be attended to next 
week. 
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~APOLLONIAN WREATIL 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—= 


TO SOPHIA W 


Dear friemW, adieu, condemn’d by fate to roam, 
Far from thy kindness, distant from thy love, 
My fondest memory, wheresoe’er’s my home, 
‘rue to thy kindness and thy worth shall prove. 





When sickness preyed, thine was the hand to heal; 
Thy kindly care chas’d far the raging pain; 

And when her breast, whose pain I ever share, 
Was torn, thy kindness whisper’d peace again. 


Late were thy virtues opened to my sight, 

And yet we part, just as true friendship springs, 
As the day-star which speaks morn s burst from night, 
Flies the approach whose coming bliss he sings. 


Farewell, dear friend, and as fond memery blends 

Past with the present, true to thee I'll prove, 

And when thy thoughts pour o’er thy warmest 
friends, 

Then wake a sigh for me and her I love. 


SEE 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


ROSA’S HARP. 


Slumber, Harp of Kosa, slumber, 
For no more thy chords Ill sweep, 

With the dead, I soon shall number, 
Wrapt in everlasting sleep. 


Then, sweet Harp, no more I'll wake thee, 
For thy Rosa will be blest; 

Other hands, my Harp, will take thee, 
When thy Rosa’s sunk to rest. 


Oh, how many tedious moments, 
Should I havé pass’d, with thee unbless’d, 
But thy sounds allay’d my torments, 
Soothing Rosa’s soul to rest. 


Then, sweet Harp, farewell forever, 
Partner of my sorrowing hours; 
Farewell, indeed, but I must never 
Share again thy soothing powers. 
ELIZABETH. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO MISS ***¢*°, 


Adieu, I never thought to leave thee, 
But thou hast my bosom griev’d; 
Think not I again could love thee, 
Or again could be deceiv’d. 


Once I thought thee all perfection, 
Spotless as the driven snow, 

And the strength of thy affection, 
Such as only angels know. 


But another is relying 

On the smile I thought was mine, 
But he’ll find how dear he’s buying 
Favours, he must soon resign. 


In the steps I trod, he’s treading, 
Unsuspicious of a snare, 
Nought of ill or danger dreading, 
Till he stumble in despair. 
HAFED. 
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For the Philadelphia Magaziie. 


MEDITATION, 


ADDRESSED TO MISS LUCY 





On the banks of the Muskingum. 


Where the Muskingum spreads his blue waves,to the 
even, 
And glides swiftly and smoothly along his green 
shore, 
Reflecting the hues of the mild summer heaven, 
And the liveried clouds that are sailing it o’er. 


How oft have I rang’d on those banks of romance, 


\nd have welcom’d the beams of the soft vesper 


star, 
And how recollections those pleasures enhance, 
When I feel them remov’d from enjoyment afar. 


Methinks, when I look on this world of delusion, 
Of smiling deceit, disappointment and strife, 
\nd turn to those forests of peaceful seclusion, 
How joyless are ail the vague phantoms of life! 


Oh' grant me, kind Heaven, my maid of selection; 
I'll bid the false world then forever farewell, 
With Luey, and virtue, and bliss, and affection, 
On the banks of the Muskingum gladly to dwell. 
EUSEBIUS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO ARTHUR. 


When did pale sickness dim my sight 
Or steal my bloom away, 

When did my form, with sorrow’s blight, 
Seem bending with decay? 


With rosy Hygeia, I’ve been bless’d, 
Since life’s first infant morn; 

And discontent has never press’d 
My bosom with a thorn. 


When came misfortune by thy aid? 
This heart denies the hour: - 

Heaven’s hand alone on me has laid 
A ffliction’s cruel power. 


Death, the destroyer of our race, 
Laid my best hopes in dust; 

And, oh, may Heven but grant me grace 
To own the judgment just. 


ELLEN. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
ACROSTIC. 


F riendship and honour, innocence and truth, 
R eign free possessors, and protect thy youth; 
A dversity, though now unknown to thee, 

N ever could make thee less beloved by me. 

C onscious that thy superior worth would shine, 
E njoying peace, with poverty resign’d, 

S ince faultless as thy form is thy exalted mind. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


EVERY HEART KNOWS ITS OWN BITTERNESS. 


How am I lash’d from day to day, 
With dire afflictions scourgeful rod; 
But Hope still sheds a gladd’ning ray, 
Thro’ the mysterious ways of God. 








Then upward let my thoughts arise, 
Soar far away to realms unknown, 

View the bright legions of the skies, 
For ages past, that long have shone. 


See them in min’string order stand; 
With zeal’s bright fame their bosoms burn 
To wing their way to bless our land, 
And soothe the heart that’s doom’d to mougn. 


Then why should living man complain, 

And murmur at kind Providence, 
Since he whw bless’d can bless again, ; 
And give to woes a recompence. 


Then cease my soul, nor dare complain, 
Or say the ways of Heaven are hard; 
Afflictions ne’er were sent ip vain, 

But meet from love a sure reward. 


Thus, oh! my soul, with rev’rence bow, 
In still submission to that pow’r, 
Thankful to him who deign’d to show 
Mercy, in my most trying hour. 


TRUMBULL. 
el 


For the Philadelphia Mugazine. 
| On seeing a female weep at the recollection of a be- 
ioved brother. 


Forbid not tears of grief to flow, 

For him that death hath from the parted; 

Let kind affeetion for him glow— : 
A brother, true and tender hearted. 


Yet think not all thy hopes are lost, 
Since in the grave he’s laid so low; 
The tomb shall yield her prey at last, 
And merey to the prisoner show. 


Then, dearest friend, dry up those tears; 
The living die to live again, 

The resurrection morn appears, 

Then, for the dead, no more complain. 


Thy brother shall to life arise, 

Wait the Almighty’s great command, 

Prepared with pinions for the skies, 

And soar to join the heav’nly band. 
TRUMBULL. 


——-— 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO MYRA. 
When in death my body’s sleeping, 
Ming’ling dust with dust again; 
Myra, bless me then by weeping, 
—On my grave one found tear rain. 
Soon, ah, soon, I'll drop earth’s cov’ring, 
Hope no longer holds me here; 
Then my spirit, round thee hov’ring, 
Shall repay thee for thy tear. 

ALBERT. 


Baw Ee 
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